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ear Fellow-Member of C.M.S., 


is Excellency the Philippine Ambas- 

to the Court of St. James is an 
ent apologist for his country’s 
es and a no less eloquent advocate 
closer understanding between Asia 
Western Europe, A number of his 
sches have been published, and from 
of these I quote a passage peculiarly 
3 Bite to this number of the News- 


| most of ‘Asia, of course, the crust 
* still remains. 


y new, at least for Asia. It is as new 
sia as were for ope, in their time, 
reak-up of the Roman Empire, the 
crusades for faith, silk and spices, 
glittering crowns for the bold, the 
llectual ferment of the Renaissance, the 
trials and adventures of the Reform- 
the eager ruthlessness, the restless 
mentation, the misery, the optimism of 
Industrial Revolution — all of these, 
-fourths of Europe’s history, merged 
one for Asia. 


: The word I should like you to remem- 


orn, because she is young again, she is 
_ of hope. She is everything that the 
ng are: enthusiastic, quarrelsome, 
listic, impulsive, intolerant, generous in 
€, Sanguine in expectations, and often 
fided in heart and confused in purpose by 
‘discovery of reality. 


Per = you will forgive me the indis- 
tion of saying that, by contrast, it is 
that seems ancient. To the traveller 
em Europe seems old and weary, 
a ct so much history, tired of making it 
enduring it, tired of having so many 
ce to her. Europe just wants 
alone. But young Asia has a lot 
before her; she wants to get 
ny things done’ that the past left 
In terms of history, it is the Asians 


new Elizabe s, sure of 

"and glory, reckless of the odds, 

by self-discovery, feverishly 
it of success.” 


quotation, I would suggest, both 
picture it conjures up and 
btler undertones, is a faithful 
1 of the mood of this moment in 


la further suggest that it is within 
of that quotation that we 
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is ‘optimism’. Because ancient Asia is_ 


have to understand the movement for 
Christian Unity, in India and Pakistan. 


1947 AND 1960 


Thirteen years ago the Church of 
South India was inaugurated and many 
of us continue to thank God for the 
courage of those ‘new Elizabethans’ of 
1947. No less eagerly do we welcome the 
news, once again from Asia, that the 
Church of India, Pakistan, Burma and 
Ceylon, at its General Council on January 
13, 1960, having before it the Plan for 
Church Union in North India and Pakis- 
tan, after rendering thanks to Almighty 
God for the manifest guidance of the 
Holy Spirit in the negotiations for 
Church Union in North India and Pakis- 
tan, referred the Plan to the several 
Diocesan Councils for their considera- 
tion, and, at the same time, invited the 
comment of the other Provinces of the 
Anglican Communion, The next General 
Council at which the verdict of the 
C.LP.B.C. will be expressed will be held 
in 1963. The decision on January 13, 
1960, was taken with an impressive 
degree of unity, the voting being—House 
of Bishops: 14 for, 1 against; House of 
Clergy: 32 for, 8 against; House of 
Laity: 32 for, 3 against. 


19632? 


Meanwhile at its meeting at Jubbul- 
pore, December 2-4, 1959, the Negotiat- 
ing Committee on Church Union had 
been able to arrive at so large a degree 
of unanimity that the representatives of 
the United Church of North India, and 
the Methodist Church of Southern Asia, 
the British and Australian Methodist 
delegates, were all able to record that they 
would recommend the Plan of Union to 
their Churches for acceptance. The 


Baptists, for readily understandable 
reasons, still record considerable hesita- 
tions about some of the wording of the 
Plan. 


This brings to a close the main phase of 
negotiation. Bishop Chandu Ray, writing in 
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1960, closed his “Impressions” of the Nego- 
tiating Committee with the words: 


“Tt was the earnest hope of the Nego- 
tiating Committee that the Church of North 
India and the Church of Pakistan will be 
formed in 1963.” 


Here is a matter for the careful under- 
standing and the thoughtful prayer of all 
concerned with the Christian Mission in the 
sub-continent, and not only there. Do not 
let us imagine that the issues are all simple 
ones or that those who have misgivings, and 
there are some such in all the Churches 
concerned, are any the less anxious about the 
cause of Church Unity. 


Consider one comment made by a 
Baptist representative at the Negotiating 
Committee in December, 1959. He writes: 


“An unfortunate feature of the negotia- 
tions in regard to Anglican opinion was the 
fact that we appeared to be negotiating not 
with Anglicans of the Church in India, but 
with Lambeth. . .. Our hope, however, of 
effective Union in India does not rest with 
Western approval, nor will pressure from 
the older Churches assist the younger at this 
stage. If the Churches in India, whilst res- 
‘pecting the opinions of their parent bodies, 
can nevertheless break away from _ hide- 
bound traditions and catch the vision of 
united life and witness as God leads them, 
boldly stepping forward in faith and 
courage, there is hope of a more vigorous 
give and take in the experiment of Union 
and of a more rapid and trustful coming 
together under one name. Incidentally, of all 
the Churches involved it appears to me that 
the Anglican Church has most ground for 
satisfaction in regard to the Plan, for it is 
basically Anglican in pattern.” 


The writer of those words is not just be- 
ing awkward, He is expressing a genuine 
view-point which must claim attention for it 
is a great deal more widespread than many 
Anglicans realize. But, we shall be wise if 
we see that there is a deeper issue which is 
not to be understood simply in terms of 
a clash between two conceptions of Church 
Order. The deeper issue, underlying this and 
all other plans for Church Union in Asia and 
Africa, and perhaps elsewhere, is whether 
the stress will be laid upon the unity of the 
Church within a certain national area or 
the unity of the National Church with the 
Church Universal. These are not, thank God, 
stark alternatives. What we have to think 
out, and it will take a great deal of thought, 
is how best to secure that a Church shall be 
effective in its witness within the nation and 
yet retain its fundamental oneness within the 
Universal Church. It is not using the argu- 
ment of expediency to ask of those who 


give counsel and advice from Britain, 
anywhere else outside the country « 
cerned, to ponder the quotation from 
Philippine Ambassador and to note tha 
Asia today it is precisely the universal 
distinct from the local, aspect of 

Church which is most open to suspicion. ' 
raises the whole question of the place 
the nation in the Universal Church as su 
as it does the place of the Universal Chi 
in the nation, 


Another quite separate problem is pc 
by the decision of the Lambeth Confer: 
of 1958 to recommend strongly to 
Anglicans considering further steps tow: 
Christian Unity that they should treat 
Ceylon Plan or the Plan for North In 
Pakistan as their model, and, by imp! 
tion, that they should not follow the 
cedures adopted by the Church of Sx 
India. That this is not a mere proced 
matter but is of far-reaching theolos 
importance will be gathered by anyone ' 
reads the new and revised edition of 
Reunion of the Church by Bishop Le: 
Newbigin. In his Introduction he revi 
this decision of the Lambeth Conferenc 
1958 and subjects it to a scrutiny wl 
many readers will find to be disconcert 
and some, at least, quite devastating. ° 
book, together with its new Introductior 
certainly indispensable to anyone wh« 
prepared to take the ecumenical moven 
of our time seriously, and who is willin: 
recognize that the ‘form of being-toge’ 
in Christ’ represented by that moven 

oses fundamental questions which clam 
for an answer. To use Bishop Newbig 
graphic phrase—“the place where we 1 
stand is a stepping-stone which will 
permanently bear our weight.” 


ANGLE OF VISION 


In these complex matters our grea 
need sometimes is to arrive at a 1 
angle of vision. Dr. Paul Minear, no 
Professor of New Testament in the ¥ 
University Divinity School, has been 
many years a distinguished figure in 
ecumenical movement. His most rec 
book, Horizons of Christian Commun 
does offer such a new angle of visi 
Here the author gives us a careful st 
of what the New Testament has to 
about the Church, under three headii 
describing it as being in a real sense 
fulness of God’s glory, as being 
frontier of God’s warfare, and as be 
the city where God dwells. This is Bil 
study of the most stimulating kind. 
argument reaches this humbling 
searching conclusion: 

“To those who seek a viable defini 
of the Church, a systematic and norma 
doctrine which would do service in ei 
theological or ecclesiastical wars, the } 
Testament i ney spe seem very frust 
ing. The very nature of idioms mz 
a set of oh se conclusions impossible. 


~ 


nd farther from the goal of an accurate 
md exact doctrine, this in itself may yield 
reater comprehension of the magnitude of 
he Christian community. The reality may 
be of such a nature that the more we under- 
tand it, the less we are able to draw its 
uundaries and map its terrain.” 

ut Dr. Minear does not draw from 
his the conclusion that the Christian is 
therefore shut up to an ‘invisible Church’ 
at the expense of the humdrum Christian 
mmunity of our day by day experience. 
¢ is most emphatic that the lesson of 
i New Testament is that we can only 


ngregation. Yet the intimacy of that 
mmunion is essentially one of depth. 
must make no pretence to being 
haustive of length and breadth and 
ight. Here is the making of a new 
gle of vision which may help us all to 
Ye more clearly. 

LOCAL COLOUR 

“Intimate communion with some local 
mgregation”—consider one way by 
hich, given a spirit of obedience, the 
srace of God, flowing through innumer- 
able individual channels, can make 
towards unity. I have before me as I 
rite thirty-seven letters from mission- 


aries, five of them doctors, three 
ses, four doing pastoral work 
villages, eight of them teachers, 


varying from Middle School to Univer- 
sity, one engaged in literature work, one 
drama, one working with deaf child- 
, an accountant, and a number of 
‘dained men and their wives, some in 
toral work, some in_ theological 
colleges—a varied company in places as 
far apart as the Bhil country of Western 
India is from East Bengal; the Uttar 
Pradesh and Bhagalpur from Kerala, 
favancore and Tinnevelly. They were 
Teporting back to their prayer-partners in 
ac Church in Britain. It is easy to forget 
immensely important role of the 
eign missionary who in his local 
tuation can, through his identification 
ith some local congregation, make the 
e¢ of that particular Christian com- 
unity ‘live’ to other Christians across 
ie world, and so bind both communities 
gether in prayer and love and mutual 
ce. Only very rarely is there any 
bstitute for the foreign missionary as 
agent for thus promoting the kind of 
Prayer that perseveres to create unity. 

I found those letters very moving and 
y revealing of the horizons of Christian 


mmunity. Here is a paragraph from a 
er from one of our doctors ag a Union 


pw @ a = 
t 


ven though such a study leads us farther 


“In the under-graduate teaching, we are 
able to give a great deal of time to ‘bed-side’ 
case discussion, by far the best form of 
clinical teaching. In the new out-patient 
building, the student cubicles and conference 
room in each department have made pos- 
sible a pattern of teaching I have never 
known elsewhere. One student can spend as 
long as he needs with one patient in one 
room; when he is ready he presents his 
findings and views on the case to his teacher. 
The teacher has a wonderful opportunity 
not only to teach about diseases but also to 
demonstrate something of how to help 
people with their problems. This kind of 
teaching makes heavy demands on teacher- 
time and energy, but it is this kind of teach- 
ing which can really mould students in their 
whole approach to medicine.” 


Do you catch a vision there of the highest 
professional skill, first-rate teaching method, 
the creation of a tradition of Christian 
healing, and the opportunity for witness, all 
integrated ? When you next hear about 
Vellore or Ludhiana, have that picture in 
your mind ready to inform your prayers. A 
Union Hospital, by the way, has its own 
contribution to offer to Church Union! 


Here is a teacher writing from another 
Union Institution, this time a college: 


“T have continued to take one of the 
twenty or so Bible groups that meet on a 
Sunday morning after services, and my con- 
firmation class of seventeen students... 
one of the most enjoyable parts of my work 
here .. . for I have also a class of Christian 
instruction for pre-University students. 
Many of these I actually meet in ordinary 
classes. They are keen and attentive.” 


The same letter told of an _ interesting 
experiment in teaching method, combining 
the traditional lecture system with Group 
Activity. Here again professional skill and 
creative experiment go hand in hand with 
Christian witness, building unity. 


Next I pick out a more heart-breaking 
picture, the other side of another harnessing 
of professional skill to the setting forth of 
the Gospel. One working in a school for 
the deaf writes: i 


“T am told that forty years ago we had to 
go to the homes to try to persuade parents 
to send their deaf children to school. Five 
years ago I used to reckon that we sent away 
on the average one child a day because of 
the lack of facilities, but today I think the 
average is nearer two per working day. And 
every time we refuse admission to children 
we know that there is very little likelihood 
that they will ever get a chance of learning 
any language at all, and that they will have 
to depend on crude signs for the rest of their 
lives. What chance have they of hearing 
about our Lord? Apparently none what- 
ever, for without language and without 
hearing how can they learn?” 


Those who are able to be admitted do 
‘hear’ and can learn. “Lack of facilities ” 
—does that say anything to residents in 


Britain where there is “no such lack of These are just a few glimpses furnish 


facilities ? How is your Stewardship Cam- _ by one bundle of letters. In one way at 
paign going ? ohn another the Christ is being proclaime 
I close with a glimpse from village India. _ That is our responsibility. As we a 

_ The writer gives this picture: — ' - faithful in our obedience at that level v 


“ 


“ . . . how fortunate we are to be working - serve the common cause at other leve 
in a place where we can be so much a part and not least the level of Church Unic 
of the village. We are included in most  pegotiations, For these only have at 
of the village activities and are invited out meaning if they aim to unite ‘livin 
on many festive occasions; to share in the Churches 

celebrations of a baby’s first rice, to join in 4 

the prayers for the blessing of a young Your sincere friend, 
pregnant wife, to attend a wedding feast, a : 

thanksgiving service in the house of some- 


one who has recovered from a serious ill- : 
ness, or a memorial service in the house 

where a death has recently occurred. Not w) Asta 
only do we go to the village but the village 


comes to us.... General Secreta 


If undeltvered please return to 
6 Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4 ,. 
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